FAME

possible by his assistance. For once, owing to private enterprise, the life-
work of a great artist has been brought together before the light has faded
from his eyes and the speech from his lips, and writers and picture-lovers
have an opportunity of paying that homage to the living which is but too
generally reserved for the dead. An English artist, who has painted our
worthiest "in arms, in art, in song", in statesmanship, science and liter-
ature; who has given form to the dreams of our poets, the events of our
history, and the traditions of our faith, pours the chief results of forty years'
labour into one great gallery, and says to us practically, "I have asked
nothing from you but the leave to work. I have worked, and this is the
result. Throughout my life I have neither sought your praise nor feared
your censure." * The critic continued by expressing the wish that the
exhibition 'could remain open for a year instead of two months' and
'continued articles could be written and lectures given on its contents', so
that visitors might come *to think seriously about art and its right aims
and methods/ He found he was *a little at a loss to account for Mr.
Watts *s general lack of popularity' when the scope of his work was con-
sidered.

The second notice was as eulogistic as the first. Even The Song of the
Skirt and Under a dry Arch were praised. Other notices described the
portraits and the allegories. Of the latter the early ones, such as Fata Mor-
gana and Mischief were not liked. Love and Death on the contrary was given
considerable attention. Referring to the Angel of Death the critic wrote: *If
we were to leave out of account every single merit save that of dignity of
form, we should have to rank this work high among the masterpieces of
modern art; but when we add to that the power of composition that is
shown, the originality of conception, and the grandeur of scale upon
which it is carried out, we know not where we can find another work of
similar merit without going back to the best days of Italian Art. This is
not an opinion expressed hastily, or a mere phrase, but a deliberate judg-
ment formed after careful consideration.' He then went on to attack those
critics who had objected to Watts's artistic elevation and, by implication,
those who found him greater as a painter of portraits than as a painter of
allegories* *To talk as if Mr. Watts had done something wrong because
he has spoken to us in louder language "than ordinary when he has some-
thing very important to say seems to us a curiously ignorant criticism/1

Watts had been rather upset at the sweeping generalisations of some of

the critics, particularly in respect of technique. But the article in The Times

was a pleasant surprise and ensured the success of the exhibition. However,

he wrote a long letter to Mrs. Barrington in which he said he felt gratified

1 The Tims 1882, Jan. <5, 25, 26, May 8,25.